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SMALL CANNERS OPPORTUNITY—Opening 
statement by Chairman Roosevelt of Subcommittee 
No. 5 investigating small business problems in 
food distribution (see page 6 of this issue), leaves 
little doubt that the specific problems of the 
smaller canner have come into focus in The 
National Arena. If the Committee was able to get 
to the bottom of the facts on California Street, 
the results should be most interesting. 


Although San Francisco is known as one of the 
toughest markets in the country, conditions there 
are matched, or nearly matched, in many other 
major markets. Small canners have been talking 
about their troubles for a long time now. Here, 
then, is the opportunity of opportunities to get 
a hearing in an area that shows promise of results. 
It should be noted particularly that Chairman 
Roosevelt stated “We shall continue our investi- 
gation and hearings until we have information 
adequate to make conclusions about the matter 
committed to the Subcommittee for inquiry. When 
we have done that we shall report to the full com- 
mittee in Washington, which in turn will report 
to the House with recommendations as provided 
for in the Resolution which created the House 
Small Business Committee”’. 


Also it might be borne in mind that the com- 
mittee would seem to understand that reports 
from the small canner must necessarily be of a 
confidential nature. The members of Subcom- 
mittee No. 5 are listed on page 7 of the September 
28 issue of this publication. To repeat, they are, 
in addition to Mr. Roosevelt of California: Steed 
of Oklahoma, Brown of Missouri, Moore, of West 
Virginia and Avery of Kansas. Wright Patman 
of Texas, of course, is chairman of the Select 
Committee on Small Business as a whole, Others 
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in important canning areas, on the overall com- | 
mittee are Multer and Robison of New York, Yates 
of Illinois, McCullouch of Ohio, and Smith of 
California. 


INTERNATIONAL FAIRS—It is a pleasure 
indeed to show on another page of this issue (8) 
that this column was dead wrong in our issue of 
September 28, in inferring that no canner group 
was taking full advantage of the sales opportunity 
presented at various International Fairs. Our 
apologies to these stout men of California and to 
the responsible government officials. Our one hope, 
of course, is that this revelation may incite canner 
groups to go and do likewise. 


In this connection it is interesting to note that 
the Opinion Research Corporation of Princeton, 
New Jersey, has found that French and German 
consumers regard American canned and frozen 
foods as the best available. This information 
came to light in a very recent ORC study of the 
reactions to American firms and brands by con- 
sumers in the rapidly developing European Com- 
mon Market. The project, said to be the first of 
its type in the European Economic Community 
(EEC) involved interviews with 735 French and 
German Nationals. 


On the other hand, the researchers found that 
the newcomer to the EEC must contend with 
marked nationalistic prejudice against foreign 
brands — 58 percent of the French and 49 percent 
of the Germans opposed official government poli- 
cies of encouraging American and other outside 


_ firms to establish operations in the EEC. Despite 


this official opposition, once a product is estab- 


lished, national origins tend to be forgotten, the 
researchers report. 
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WASHINGTON 


Rep. Roosevelt's Opening Statement 
at San Francisco Hearings 


Subcommittee investigates specific charges of “grabbing”—Undue 


buying pressure on small canners. 


Today (Oct. 8, 1959), Subcommittee 
No. 5 of the House Small Business Com- 
mittee is opening its second series of 
hearings on the distribution problems of 
small business in the food industry. 


For eight days this spring, the Sub- 
committee sat in Washington and heard 
representatives from all segments of the 
food industry discuss the problems which 
are facing them. They told the Committee 
of their fear of a growing concentration 
of economic power in the hands of a few. 
Facts were presented indicating that 15 
of the top chains do almost 30 percent of 
the grocery business. Two percent of all 
the companies engaged in food marketing 
in 1954 employed 43 percent of the 
people, and accounted for 52 percent of 
the industry’s payroll. 


Small businessmen outlined what is 
happening to them in this drastic revo- 
lution in food marketing, and suggested 
different proposals to solve’ their 
problems. 


Today we are in San Francisco to in- 
vestigate specific charges which have 
come to us from small canners and pack- 
ers and others, that the buying practices 
of certain large chains which have offices 
here, are exerting severe and undue 
economic pressure. We are here, and I 
stress this, to gather the facts in the 
situation. 


We understand that through the buy- 
ing offices of ten major chains located in 
the California Street area, about half of 
the domestic market of canned fruits and 
vegetables is purchased. Approximately 
80 percent of the private label canned 
fruits and vegetables produced in the 
state are sold every year in California 
Street. 


We are told that there are many small 
canners of fruits and vegetables, but 
that on the opposite side of the market 
they are faced with concentrated eco- 
nomic buying power in the hands of a 
few who operate as a team. The anti- 
trust laws prevent the canners, packers, 
and other sellers from getting together 
and operating as a team. Each must work 
alone with the buyers or face possible 
charges under antitrust laws. 


It does not appear that the economic 
power residing in any one of the small 


canners and other sellers is such that 
acting alone it could materially influence 
marketing conditions or the prices and 
other terms of sale. Thus individually, 
each seller attempts, as one of many 
competing sellers, to anticipate the needs 
of the market a year in advance and on 
that basis plans processing programs in 
line with marketing requirements. Com- 
petitively, he anticipates, determines, and 
quotes prices on merchandise being off- 
ered for sale. However, the buyer, it is 
said, ascertains from the sellers the list 
prices and then informs the sellers how 
much under the list price will be paid 
by the buyers. It is claimed that under 
such circumstances if the canner refuses 
to deal with the buyer on the terms thus 
dictated by the buyer, the packer will 
receive no other offers for his pack. 


Frequently small canners and sellers 
have serious problems of storage unless 
some committments are made before the 
packing season commences, providing for 
the movement of the pack to buyers as 
the packing season progresses. Faced 
with the need for making these arrange- 
ments, the small canner often provides 
the buyer with an option to take the 
whole pack. However, the movement of 
the pack under such option arrangement 
is subject to periodical “shipping instruc- 
tions”. It is said that these “shipping 
instructions” are sometimes withheld 
from an “uncooperative” canner. It is 
our understanding that the word “unco- 
operative” is thus used to describe a 
canner who would dare to even speak 
out about the buying practices and al- 
leged dictation of prices and terms by 
the small group of buyers for the large 
chains operating in the “Street”—Cali- 
fornia Street, San Francisco, California. 
It is said that to speak out against these 
conditions would mean that the small 
canners would be “punished for such 
rashness by having *more than half of 
the domestic market closed to them”. 


It is this situation which the Subcom- 
mittee is undertaking to investigate 
through the openingyof hearings today. 
We have heard of this kind of condition 
in the field of food distribution other than 
fruit and vegetable canning. We believe 
by making a thorough study of the sit- 
uation here, we may better understand 
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and perhaps learn how to evaluate sim- 
ilar situations in other segments of the 
food industry and in other geographical 
areas. 


Certainly it is our duty to determine 
whether the situation involved here is 
one damaging to canners or contributing 
in any substantial way to the disap- 
pearance of more than 16,000 retail food 
stores each year. Be assured that we 
consider it a good place to stop and 
closely scrutinize all of the factors rele- 
vant to the operations of this so-called 
“California Street” buying of canned 
vegetables and fruits. 


One thing should be made clear. The 
Subcommittee’s investigation and hear- 
ings on small business problems in food 
distribution here in San Francisco, as 
elsewhere, are to develop the facts. We 
are making no charge against any party 
connected with the food industry. We 
shall continue our investigation and hear- 
ings until we have information adequate 
to make conclusions about the matter 
committed to the Subcommittee for in- 
quiry. When we have done that we shall 
report to the full Committee in Washing- 
ton which, in turn, will report to the 
House with recommendations as_ pro- 
vided for in the resolution which created 
the House Small Business Committee. 


RIPE OLIVE GRADES 


Revised grade standards for canned 
ripe olives were announced Oct, 12 by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
which cover “ripe” or black-type olives, 
and “green-ripe” olives. 

Recommended minimum drained 
weights and requirements for color, uni- 
formity of size, defects, and character 
are revised in detail in the standards to 
conform with improved processing 
practices, 


The standards have also been expanded 
to include several styles of olive packs 
which have become commercially import- 
ant since the previous standards were 
issued in 1941. These additional styles 
include pitted, halved, sliced, chopped or 
minced, and broken pitted olives. The 
earlier standards covered only the whole, 
unpitted style. 


Categories of blended sizes and mixed 
sizes are also provided. 


The revised standards are published in 
the October 15 Federal Register and 
become effective 30 days thereafter. 


SCHOOL LUNCH APPLES 


U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
purchased 285,000 cases of canned apple 
sauce and 246,400 cases of canned sliced 
apples in No. 10 cans for the School 
Lunch Program. The purchases were 
made in New York, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Michigan, Idaho, Washington, 
and California, Deliveries will be requir- 
ed during the period October 26 to 
November 30. 
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HIGH SPEED LINE—Massive combination of filler (foreground) 
and closing machine gives new canning line at Seneca Grape Juice 
Corporation’s Dundee, N. Y. plant a capacity of up to 1,000 six- 
ounce cans per minute. Closing machine is equipped with gas flow 
for use with hot pack as well as frozen concentrated juices. 


New Equipment Speeds 
Grape Juice Production 


Seneca Grape Juice Corporation installs high speed filler—Adopts 
palleting of cans to meet heavy demand for product. 


STRICT QUALITY CONTROL is credited by Seneca Grape Juice 
Corporation for stimulating demand for its frozen grape juice con- 
centrate and other products. Here a laboratory technician uses a 
refractometer to measure sugar content of grape juice. Product 
batches are checked for quality standards immediately after 
blending, again in the holding tanks for proper cooling and a 
third time after canning. 
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Grape juice, a venerated beverage that 
has pleased taste buds at least since Noah 
pressed the fruit of his own vineyard, is 
yielding to the demands of modern mass 
consumption. 

While its rich flavor has changed little 
since biblical times, grape juice—along 
with grape-base blended drinks—is en- 
joying a surge of consumer popularity 
that is keeping processors’ plants 
humming. 

Last year’s grape production in New 
York State, which ranks second to Cali- 
fornia, was 40 per cent above average 
and the second largest in volume in the 
last 27 years, according to United States 
Department of Agriculture reports. 

In Dundee, N. Y., near the famed 
Finger Lakes grape-growing region, the 
Seneca Grape Juice Corporation has just 
installed one of the industry’s fastest 
canning lines to keep the juice flowing to 
market in volume. The line, combining 
a 27-valve Votator fiiller with an Amer- 
ican Can eight-spindle closing machine, 
is capable of operating at speeds of up to 
1,000 six-ounce cans per minute. 

Kenneth C. Holgate, Seneca’s vice 
president in charge of manufacturing, 
said the line was expected to attain its 
full potential after the first year’s ex- 
perience of trial runs at high speeds. Ten 
years ago, when Seneca assumed oper- 
ation of the Dundee plant, line speeds 
averaged 150 cans per minute. 

A unique feature of the new line is 
its variable drive control which permits 
the operator to dial the line speed desired 
and to change speeds to meet varying 
conditions on the line. 

The drive control was adapted to the 
Canco closing machine by Samuel K. Wol- 
cott, Seneca’s vice president in charge of 
engineering. It eliminates the jolting 
starts inherent in high-speed equipment, 
reduces vibration and jams, assures more 
efficient operation over-all. 

Seneca uses the new line for its big 
volume items, frozen concentrated grape 
juice, lemonade and blends, as’ well as 
for hot pack canning of orange-base 
drinks and lemonade. Virtually all of its 
output is packed under private label for 
national food distributors and some of 
the largest supermarket chains in the 
nation. 


At its Westfield, N.Y. plant the com- 
pany packs single strength grape juice, 
grape drink and apple ade. A third plant, 
at Highland, N.Y., packs grape juice, 
lemon juice, orange drink and a line of 
fountain syrups and toppings. 

The Dundee plant’s equipment also 
includes a Canco depalletizer capable of 
handling 1,200 palletized cans per minute. 
The cans are delivered by truck from the 
Fairport plant. 

Mr. Holgate said depalletization is 
handled by two men, a machine operator 
and a lift truck driver, whereas previous 
can delivery in bags had required up to 
eight people to perform the same opera- 
tion. Besides the labor-saving aspects, 
use of palletized cans has eliminated 
bag costs and reduced can damage to a 
negligible amount. 
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MARKETING 


Nielsen Food Review 
Points Up Growth Trends 


In the face of declining prices of a 
number of food commodities, grocery 
store dollar volumes for the first half of 
1959 were ahead of the same period of a 
year ago. 

This is one of more than 900 facts and 
figures contained in the 25th Annual 
Review of Grocery Store Trends pub- 
lished by A. C. Nielsen Company. 


The report indicates that there have 
been wide variations in sales gains within 
Nielsen-studied territories which divide 
the nation into nine sections including 
two metropolitan areas. Gains in New 
England and the Pacific region exceed 
those of other areas by a considerable 
margin. 


Dollars are up 34° for the period from 
1953 to 1958. Dollars advanced 6.3% 
while tonnage climbed 5.4% from 1957 
to 1958. 


Total number of stores has continued 
to decrease with the latest figures show- 
ing 370,000 stores versus 408,000 stores 
in 1948. 

A variation in the sizes of new stores 
was noted, with smaller ones popping up 
in the Pacific region and larger ones in 
the southeast, compared with reverse 
1957 activity. Parking capacity leaders 
also shifted. In 1957 the largest lots were 
found in the Pacific region. Last year, 
new markets in the east central states 
had the greatest capacity. 


Self-service and demands for larger 
sizes contiued to grow, following an 
already-established trend. Self service 
operations did 84% of total business in 
1958 compared with 25% in 1948. Large 
sizes accounted for more than twice the 
amount of sales shares in 1958 as in 1950. 


Health and beauty aid sales of 15 
major commodities increased 7% nation- 
ally in both food and drug stores with 
advances ranging from 10% to 1% for 
different regions. 


A new feature indicating what con- 
sumers will do when a store is out of a 
desired size of a brand indicates they 
will take another size, if one is available, 
in 55% of the cases. If all sizes of the 
brand are missing, they will go elsewhere 
for the product 36% of the time. 


General industry figures on such sub- 
jects as per capita consumption, area 
preferences and population forecasts are 
also included in the 32-page booklet. It 
was released last week to all chain and 
independent food store executives who 
participate in Nielsen audit studies. 
(Week of Oct. 5) 


Copies are available free of charge 
from A. C. Nielsen Food-Drug Industry 
Relations Department, 2101 Howard 
Street, Chicago 45, Ill. 


CHANGES IN OWNERSHIP OF 
FOOD MARKETING FIRMS 


Twenty-six percent of the companies 
in eight food marketing industries either 
acquired or disposed of other businesses 
through purchase or merger from 1952 
through 1958, according to a _ report 
issued October 8 by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 


Eight food industries, representing all 
levels of food marketing, were surveyed 
by the Bureau of the Census and USDA’s 
Agricultural Marketing Service in an 
attempt to provide more complete in- 
formation on the changing size and 
degree of integration of marketing firms. 


Marketing researchers found that in 
most industries large companies made 
the most and the largest acquisitions. 
Most of the changes were made through 
purchases. Most acquisitions were within 
the same industry and at the same 
marketing level. 


In six industries every company was 
surveyed; in grocery stores and other 
food stores, those with less than 100 
employees were sampled. 


The survey included 2,721 companies 
and covered the following industries: 
dairy products manufacturing; canning, 
preserving, and freezing (excluding sea 
food); bakery products; vegetable and 
animal oils; food product wholesalers; 
farm product assemblers; grocery stores; 
and food stores other than grocery stores. 


Additional details are given in “Own- 
ership Changes by Purchase and Merger 
in Selected Food Industries,” Marketing 
Research Report No. 369. Single copies 
may be obtained from the Office of 
Information, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D.C. 


“LEAGUE” AT LAUSANNE—Positve proof that at least one 
group is actively participating in International Fairs (giving 
the lie to our Editorial of September 28) is provided by the photo 
above. Viewing the canned fruit exhibit at the Lausanne Fair in 
June of this year is “Mac” Clevenger, executive vice president of 


Canners League of California and Mr. Miller, Assistant Secretary 
of USDA. Mae tells us the League has been participating in 
International Fairs since 1956 beginning at the London Food 
Fair. In 1957 the exhibit was shown at Cologne; in 1958 London, 
Munich and Vienna; and in 1959 Lausanne and Cologne.. 


In their exhibits the League has cooperated with the U. S. 
National Fruit Export Council and USDA’s Foreign Agricultural 
Service, whose enthusiastic cooperation he praised most highly. 
(We should know for FAS also arranges for the exhibit of “THE 
CANNING TRADE” and “THE ALMANAC” in the publications 
sections of these fairs.) 


Characteristically, Mac has added that something extra. The 
Canners League film “Abundantly Yours”, which, as of October 
1, has been shown over 5500 times in U. 8. schools, clubs, churches, 
ete., has been translated into French and German for showings in 
connection with these International Fair exhibits. The French 
version, Mac tells us, made a big hit with the Home Ec gals when 
it was shown them in “La grande manneur”, characteristic of 
Home Ec treatment. 
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Atkron-Dumore Can Sorter-Uneaser 


and Serviced 
exclusively by 
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Here are representative samples of 
cans, in various sizes and shapes, that 
ATKRON-DU MORE handles in stride. 


Food Processor Cuts Costs with 


Fischer-Spiegel, Inc., of Geneva, Ohio, private brand proc- 
essors and packers of fruit concentrates and juices for many 
of the world’s largest companies, enjoys an annual produc- 
tion in excess of two million cases. Since it began operations 
in 1946, with a plant area of 1,800 square feet, the company 
has increased its operations to 60,000 square feet. 

To build this volume of business, Fischer-Spiegel ob- 
viously had to be on its toes . . . constantly seeking ways 
to increase production and successfully combat rising costs. 

Fischer-Spiegel took one major step in this direction, by 
installing the ATKRON-DU MORE CUS 4.5 Can Sorter- 
Uncaser. With this unit, a two-man team now does twice 
the work that had required seven! One man picks up skids 
of cans in the warehouse and loads them on the Infeed 
Conveyor . . . the second man supervises the operation of 
the Can Sorter-U neaser. This same two-man team has 
time to handle all changeov ers of the unit. 


BY ATKRON, INC., CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO 


MACHINERY CO. worctster 3, mass. 


Distributed 
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GEO. J. MEYER MANUFACTURING CO. muwauxee, wis. 


The ATKRON-DUMORE Can Sorter-Uncaser also 
saves Fischer-Spiegel time and money, by making it pos- 
sible to handle cans in various sizes with only minutes 
required for changeovers. 

The ATKRON-DUMORE Can Sorter-Uncaser is more 
than paying for itself’ Continuous motion eliminates costly 
stoppages, space requirements are minimized, lithographed 
cans are protécted, and open end cans guarded against 
damage. Jn addition, the ATKRON-DUMORE Can Sorter- 
Uncaser can handle reshipper cartons, shipper trays, bags or bulk 

. with amazing efficiency! 


Profit from the experience of Fischer-Spiegel. Write for 
information on other Atkron-Dumore equipment includ- 
ing: Flap Openers, Case Packers, Case Cleaners, Full and 
Half Depth Uncasers. This can easily make the difference be- 
tween profit and loss in your plant. 


pt RE 


Division of Geo. J. Meyer Manufacturing Co. 


AT-159-97 
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Congressman James Roosevelt, chair- 
man of the Small Business Subcommittee 
now investigating buying practices in 
the food industry, will address the open- 
ing day luncheon of the National Frozen 
Food Distributors Association in Chicago 
on October 25, and will take as his sub- 
ject “The Threat to the American 
Economy”. 


The Larsen Company (Green Bay, 
Wis.)—Ivor Hennig, with the company’s 
Engineering Department for the past 
four years, has been made employment 
manager of the Green Bay operations. 


General Foods Corporation — Charles 
G. Mortimer, president of General Foods 
since 1954, has been elected chairman 
of the Board and chief executive officer. 
Wayne C. Marks, executive vice presi- 
dent since February 1958, has been elect- 
ed president and chief operating officer 
cf the company. Herbert M. Cleaves, 
C. W. Cook, and John A. Sargent, vice 
presidents, have been promoted to exec- 
utive vice presicents. George Hampton, 
senior executive vice president, has re- 
quested a leave of absence for reasons 
of health. 


The Moroccan Food Corporation of 
Casablanca, an authorized export agency, 
has appointed Adolph Goldmark & Sons 
of New York City, exclusive distributors 
of Morocean sardines in 37 Eastern, 
Southern, and Midwestern states. The 
product will be marketed under the 65 
year old “Martel” brand label. 


Basic Food Materials, Inc. (Vermilion, 
Ohio), manufacturers of seasonings and 
food ingredients, has appointed Stewart 
M. Rice representative for the State of 
Michigan. 


Walter M. Greenspan, past director 
and Eastern vice president of the Nation- 
al Frozen Food Distributors Associa- 
tion. has resigned from Global Frozen 
Foods and is joining Wakefern Food 
Corporaticn of Cranford, New Jersey. 


H. R. Plate & Company is the new 
corporate name for Berger & Plate Sales 
Company, California food brekers with 
headquarters in San Francisco, and 
branch offices in Sacramento and Fresno. 
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Canning Machinery & Supplies Asso- 
ciation is attempting to arrange special 
post-convention tours to Nassau, Havana, 
and other exciting places. 


Canning Machinery & Supplies Asso- 
ciation has admitted to membership the 
Kaiser Steel Corporation of Oakland, 
California and Dominion Foundries and 
Steel, Ltd. of Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 
Both firms are procucers of tin mill 
products. 


Salley Grecers Company (Shreveport, 
La.)—W. Van Salley, immediate past 
president of the U. S. Wholesale Grocers 
Association, and advisory member of the 
Executive Committee, has been elected 
president of the Salley Grocer Company, 
succeeding C. Jackson Salley, who re- 
mains chairman of the Board and chief 
executive officer. Van Salley, formerly 
executive vice president of the firm, con- 
tinues as manager of the Bernice, 
Louisiana, branch house. In his work as 
president he will spend two days of each 
week in the company’s main office in 
Shreveport. 


Coloma Cooperative Canning Company 
(Coloma, Mich.) added new cold storage 
facilities this season. 


Muirson Label Company—Frank R. 
Camp, closely associated with the print- 
ing and food industry for many years, 
and a member of the Old Guard Society, 
has joined the Muirson sa‘es department. 


Mascn Turner, officia! cf the American 
Can Company, New Ycrk, has been 
named assistant director, Containers and 
Packaging Division, Business and De- 
fense Service Administration, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. Mr. Turner will 
be on loan from the company for a six 
months’ tour of duty under an arrange- 
ment by which industry makes executive 
perscnnel available for tem»vorary ser- 
vice without government compensation. 


Urschel Laboratories, (Valparaiso, 
Ind.) manufacturers of high speed food 
cutting equipment, is adcing facilities to 
the new plant for the processing of 
stainless steel. 
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Merger Talks — California Packing 
Corporation and Van Camp Sea Food 
Company have been holding discussions 
concerning the merger of the two firms. 
The basis of the merger was not dis- 
closed. Calpak operates 67 food process- 
ing plants throughout the United States, 
Canada, and the Philippines. Van Camp 
operates 5 tuna packing plants in Cali- 
fornia, Puerto Rico, and American Sa- 
moa, marketing its product under the 
“Chieken of the Sea” label. 


Thomas C. Fogarty, president of the 
Continental Can Company, has_ been 
named co-chairman of the 1960 New 
York March of Dimes, it was announced 
by Gerald L. Loeb, general chairman. The 
March of Dimes is now engaged in an 
all-out battle against birth defects and 
arthritis, while continuing the winning 
fight against polio. As co-chairman Mr. 
Fogarty will asist in the coordination of 
campaign activities and help to enlist the 
support of industry, labor, professional 
and civic leaders. 


DEATHS 


Richard W. Smith, 64, traffic manager 
and member of the Board of Directors 
of Associated Seed Growers, died sud- 
denly at his home in surburan Orange, 
Connecticut on October 5. Mr. Smith was 
to retire from Asgrow in February of 
next vear after having been with the 
company end ics subsidiary, the Jerome 
3. Riese Seed Company of Cambridge, 
New York, cinee 1917. At the time of his 
dcath he was embarking on a new career 
in politics and was virtually assured cf 
elec‘ion as First Selectman in Orange 
in the election to be held only two days 
leter. He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Margaret Hunt Smith, and fsur sons, 
Richard T., Robert H., Donald H., and 
Philip C. Smith. 


Edward Pyburn, active in the canning 
business in several locations in Iowa for 
over 40 years, and owner and operator 
of the Belle Plaine Canning Company 
for many years until his retirement, 
died at his home in Belle Plaine on Fri- 
day, October 9. Prior to his retirement 
from business, Mr. Pyburn had been ac- 
tive in the JTowa-Nebraska Canners 
Association, and the National Cannei's 
Association. 
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The tin can— 
still the best 
food container 
after 150 years 


of successful 


use! 


And the best tin cans, 
more than 8* out of every 10, 


are made with Straits Tin from Malaya! 


No other food container combines 

all the advantages of the tin can. 

It is nontoxic, long lasting, easy to 
handle, and attractive. It is light, 

strong and economical. The tin can has 
won and held the complete confidence 


of customers. 


You can depend on a reliable supply 
of Straits Tin—world’s standard for 
quality and uniformity—from 
sizable reserves. 


*Based on U.S. Bureau of Mines statistics for 1954-58 average 


THE MALAYAN TIN BUREAU 
Dept. 30K, 1028 Connecticut Ave., Washington 6 D.C. 
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MALAVAN 


Photo courtesy Look 


Ask us to send you TIN NEWS, 
a free monthly letter. It will 
keep you posted on tin supply, 
prices, new uses and applica- 
tions. Write today. 
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String attached to this new refrigerated 
biscuit container developed by American 
Can Company needs only a pull to open 
the can. Miss Suzanne Ray demonstrates 
ease of opening the new Canco container 
at company’s Arlington, Texas plant. 


NEW STRING-PULL BISCUIT 
CANS IN FULL PRODUCTION 
BY CANCO 


The first commercially successful 
spiral string-pull opening refrigerated 
biscuit container is now in production by 
American Can Company at its Arlington, 
Texas, and Savannah, Georgia plants, the 
firm announced. 

The newly installed lines will be cap- 
able of producing several million string- 
pull biscuit cans per week and the com- 
pany is planning installation of additional 
eqipment in other large refrigerated bis- 
cuit can centers throughout the country. 

In developing the new string-pull fea- 
ture, Canco research engineers were 
faced with the problem of designing the 


NEW PRODUCTS 


and 


PROMOTION 


can in such a way that the tension pull 
of the string would be between two and 
four pounds—adequate to prevent break- 
ing and easy enough for the average 
person to open with light pull. Also, 
sufficient strength had to be maintained 
in the can to prevent accidental opening 
of refrigerated biscuit cans by the pres- 
sure of the leavening in the product. 


GENERAL FOODS INTRODUCING 
NEW SLICED POTATOES 


Minute Sliced Potatoes, an exclusive 
new product and first of its kind on the 
market, is being put into general distri- 
bution this month by the Jell-O division 
of General Foods Corporation. 


The new GF products, composed of de- 
hydrated potato slices taken from care- 
fully selected Idaho potatoes, will be sold 
in 8-ounce packages ready for instant 
use. No washing, peeling, eyeing, or fur- 
ther slicing is required which will give 
the product quick convenience. The prod- 
uct can be prepared simply by adding 
water and cooking 15 to 20 minutes. One 
package yields up to 10 servings. It can 
be used in all potato dishes. These in- 
clude all forms of pan-fried potatoes, po- 
tato salads, parslied potatoes, casserole 
dishes, soups, stews, scalloped potatoes, 
au gratin potatoes, among others. The 
price is expected to be 39 cents to 41 
cents a package. 


CANNED MUSHROOMS—RITZ 
CRACKERS IN JOINT 
PROMOTION 


A special promotion jointly sponsored 
by National Biscuit Company (Ritz 
Crackers) and the Mushroom Canners 
League has been set for in-store coverage 
for October 26, through November 6. The 
announcement was made by Ray L. 
Romanet, merchandising manager for 
National Biscuit Company, and Jack 
Grey, secretary-treasurer of the Mush- 
room Canners League. 

The promotion will feature a special 
recipe for “Mushroom Peppers a la Ritz” 
in which the 4-ounce can of mushroom 
buttons or slices will be featured, with 
the one stack pack (4% lb.) of Ritz 
Crackers, plus green peppers, pimiento 
end seasoning. 

During the pericd of the promotion, 
30,000 four-color posters urging super- 
market shoppers to “Enjoy This Exciting 
New Recipe” will be distributed to gro- 
cery stores throughout the country. At- 
tached to the brilliantly colored red and 
green posters will be price cards for 
optional price combinations for special 
purchases attraction. For additional at- 
tention at point-of-sale where posters, 
and aisle or counter displays, of Ritz 
plus cans of mushrooms are arranged, 
60,000 recipe pads detailing the Mush- 
rooms Peppers a la Ritz recipe will be 
positioned for take-one use by house- 
wives. 

National Biscuit Company will feature 
the promotion in all of its sales bulletins, 
flip card charts, film strips and other 
promotional material during the period. 
Appropriate publicity, both by National 
Biscuit Company, and by the Mushroom 
Canners League through its public re- 
lations agency Conant and Sullivan, Inc., 
will back up the project. 


@ 

New Jersey Farmers Week for 1960 
will be held in Trenton, January 25 to 
30. The Farm Show being held in con- 
nection with Farmers Week for the first 
time since 1941, is scheduled for January 
25 to 29. 


x. Enjoy this exciting new recipe 
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MUSHROOM 
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MORE PEOPLE WILL BE EATING more canned mushrooms 
and mor? Ritz crackers starting October 26 when this brilliantly 
ereen and red poster appears in 30,000 super-markets across the 
country. The project is a joint national promotion between Nat- 
ional Biscuit Company and the Mushroom Canners League. 
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EDUCATION 


TECHNICIAN SCHOOLS 
SAFEGUARD QUALITY 


More than 200 quality-control person- 
nel from the canning industry received 
instruction in microanalytical techniques 
at four schools held in the United States 
this year. 


The New York School, held July 29 
through August 7, was conducted at the 
Geneva State Agricultural Experiment 
Station and provided instruction in the 
Howard Mold Count Method to 16 stu- 
dents representing 11 companies. This 
school was sponsored by the National 
Canners Association and the New York 
State Canners and Freezers Association, 
with instructors furnished by N.C.A., 
Continental Can Company and the Food 
and Drug Administration. 


Two phases of microanalytical meth- 
odology were covered at the Midwestern 
Canners Technician School at Purdue 
University. The Mold Count class, held 
July 6 through July 17, was attended by 
68 students representing six companies; 
the Extraneous Material class, held July 
20 through July 24, was attended by 36 
students representing 21 companies in 
six states. This school is sponsored by 
the N.C.A., Indiana Canners Association, 
and Purdue University. Instructors were 
from N.C.A., Purdue, Continental Can 
Company, Heekin Can Company, and the 
Food and Drug Administration. 


During June and July, N.C.A.’s Berke- 
ley Laboratory gave instruction to 32 
mold counters and 28 extraneous mater- 
ial detection students in four two-week 
sessions. 


At the Ogden, Utah, school in August, 
10 students received instruction in the 
Howard Mold Count Method and 12 were 
instructed in extraneous material detec- 
tion. This school is sponsored by the 
N.C.A. and the Utah Canners Associa- 
tion. 


The Howard Mold Count Method was 
first taught to industry personnel in 


1915, at the N.C.A. headquarters Labor- 
atory in Washington, D. C. Since that 
time, annual schools have been added in 
California (1926), Utah (1939), Indiana 
(1935), and New York (1937). Special 
schools have been conducted in Arkansas 
and Puerto Rico but are not held 
annually. 


These schools are not limited to indi- 
viduals with extensive scientific back- 
grounds or training. A cannery employee 
who can meet certain minimum require- 
ments (i.e., good eyesight, aptitude, etc.) 
will benefit from the instruction and 
should be able to perform the analyses 
efficiently. 


IFT SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


Four winners of the Institute of Food 
Technologists Fellowship and Scholar- 
ship Awards were honored at the North- 
ern California Section’s meeting in San 
Francisco, California, on October 15, 
1959. All four winners—Joan Clark, Joel 
D. Franklin, Michael R. Gumbmann, and 
Thomas E. Higgins—are students at the 
University of California, Davis. Each of 
these outstanding young scholars has 
plotted out his future and intends to 
contribute to the advancement of food 
science and technology through careers 
in specialized research. The IFT awards 
are given each year to college students 
of unusual merit in order to stimulate 
high scholarship and technical compe- 
tence in the food sciences and technol- 
ogies. 


Winner of the Samuel Cate Prescott 
Fellowship ($1,000) which honors Dean 
Prescott, famous pioneer in food research 
and a distinguished M.I.T. scientist, is 
Joan Clark, June graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California at Davis. The Fel- 
lowship, in the amount of $1,000 is don- 
ated this year by the William Underwood 
Company, Watertown, Massachusetts. 
Miss Clark, a native of Woodland, Cali- 
fornia, has studied food technology at 
Davis, giving special attention to food 
chemistry and biochemistry. She ,was 


elected to Prytanean, women’s honor and 
service society, Phi Kappa Phi, and 
Sigma Xi during her undergraduate 
years. She intends to follow a career in 
food research after pursuing advanced 
work in food chemistry aimed toward a 
doctorate in chemistry. 


Thomas E. Higgins and Joel D. Frank- 
lin are winners of Gerber Awards ($1,000 
each) for undergraduate study in food 
science and technology. The Gerber 
Awards, donated by the Gerber Baby 
Foods Fund, Inc., are given to outstand- 
ing undergraduates working for a bach- 
elor’s degree in food science or technol- 
ogy. Higgins, who hails from Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, plans to go on from his 
bachelor’s degree to take a master’s 
degree in the field of food technology. 
Franklin, a native Californian, has been 
active in extra-curricular activities and 
has maintained, as well, an above-average 
scholastic record. Like Higgins, he plans 
to do graduate work before entering upon 
a career in the food field. 


Michael R. Gumbmann, winner of a 
General Foods Fellowship, ($4,000 per 
annum) was born in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, holds a bachelor’s degree in bio- 
chemistry from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. At Davis, where he 
has been an outstanding graduate stu- 
dent, he is a candidate for a doctorate in 
agricultural chemistry. The problem he 
has chosen for his doctoral research is 
an inquiry into the nature of oxidative 
metabolism as it occurs in fish. Informa- 
tion on this phenomenon will be of fun- 
damental value in solving problems en- 
countered in processing fisheries prod- 
ucts, specifically the problems of flavor 
and safekeeping. 


Thirty-six New York State boys are 
enrolled in this year’s. Canning Crops 
Contest, according to an announcement 
by the New York State Canners & Freez- 
ers Association. Of the 19 states with 
entries, New York State, the Association 
says, has the third largest number of 
boys enrolled. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


States each year. 
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CANNERS TECHNICIAN SCHOOL—Students and 
who participated in the 1959 Midwestern Canners Technician 
School at Purdue University this year are shown in the above 
photograph. This school is sponsored annually by the National 
Canners Association, the Indiana Canners Association, and Purdue 
University, and is one of four such schools held in the United 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Small-Lot Buying Continues — Tomatoes 

Static As Pressure Eases — Corn Freely 

Cffered — Replacing Peas—Limas Strong 

—Fruits Generally Slow—Sardines Steady— 
Other Fish Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 16, 1959 


THE SITUATION—The week started 
off quietly, slowed by the Monday holi- 
day, and failed to pick up much steam 
for the remainder of the period. While 
buyers are following market develop- 
ments closely, they have not departed 
from a _ hand-to-mouth buying policy, 
involving frequent small-lot replacement 
purchases. While they may be “missing 
the boat” occasionally on a market turn, 
seemingly they are content to continue 
to follow the market. 


THE OUTLOOK—Tight money is still 
a factor in chains and wholesalers poli- 
cies and forward buying is pretty much 
out of the picture at the moment. Some 
traders are inclined to the belief that the 
market will continue to witness a pre- 
valence of small-lot buying until the 
De-ember convention in Chicago, at 
which time some business may be done 
covering shipments for the first quarter 
of the coming year. 


TOMATOES—tThere is less pressure 
to sell standard tomatoes out of the Tri- 
States, but while market sentiment is 
improving, prices have failed to move 
up. Standard 1s can still be had at 92% 
cents in some quarters, it is reported, 
although most sellers are unwilling to 
confirm below 95 cents. Similarly, 303s 
are quoted all the way down to $1.15, 
but many sellers are looking for 2% to 
5 cents over this figure. On 2%s, the 
market ranges $1.95 to $2.00, with 10s 
quoted at a minimum of $7.00 for full 
standards. Extra standard 1s are quoted 
at $1, with 303s at $1.30, 2%s at $2.25, 
and 10s at $7.50. In the midwest, 303s 
standards are generally quoted at $1.25, 
with extra standards at $1.30. On 2%s, 
standards are held at $2.10. 


CORN—With the exception of 10s, 
new pack corn is freely offered out of the 
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Tri-States, with standard crushed golden 
as low as $1.02% and extra standards at 
$1.10, while fancy can be bought at $1.25. 
Standard whole grain 303s are quoted at 
$1.05, with extra standards ranging 
$1.12 14-$1.15, and fancy quoted at $1.30. 


PEAS—Fair replacement inquiry is 
reported on standards, which are held 
at $1.10 for 303s in the Tri-States, with 
extra standards at $1.15. Fancy 5 sweets 
are reported offering at $1.35, with extra 
standards at $1.25 on 4-sieve. 


LIMA BEANS—Offerings of limas are 
on the short side, and the market is 
showing a steady to strong tone. Fancy 
tiny green 303s held at $2.20 or better, 
with small at $2.00 and mediums at $1.75. 
Extra standard green and white mixed 
are offered at $1.40, with extra standard 
pod run all-green at $1.60. 


PUMPKIN—Demand for pumpkin is 
picking up as distributors stock for the 
holiday season. Eastern canners are 
offering fancy dry pack 303s at $1.05, 
with 2%s at $1.50 and 10s at $5.75. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — With the 
longshoremen back working the docks, 
buyers are looking over the California 
and Northwestern fruit situation. Some 
pickup is reported in demand for fruit 
cocktail, following a firming up in the 
coast market ... Buyers are apparently 
well covered on peaches for the time 
being, with the heavy pack reported for 
the current season tending to slow down 
additional buying . .. Apricots are meet- 
ing with only a limited demand at the 
moment, and the same holds true with 
fruits-for-salad and pears. 


CITRUS—Demand for citrus is dull, 
with the trade awaiting more definite 
indications as to where the price basis 
for the new pack will settle. With a good 
crov in sight in Florida and indications 
that concentrators will not be as sharp 
competitors for fruit as has been the 
case during the past two seasons, buyers 
are inclined to look for a substantially 
lower price basis for canned single 
strength juices in coming months. 


SARDINES — Reports from Maine 
indicate a steady and unchanged market, 
with canning about at an end for the 
season. California reports are that this 
season’s pack there will be very small. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Canners continue to hold 24/1s ovals at 
$3.75 per case, f.o.b. 


SALMON—There have been no new 
developments reported in the salmon 
situation on the Coast. Canners are 
showing strong price views, and offerings 
of top grades are not heavy. Because 
of the relatively high price basis, how- 
ever, distributors are operating only 
sparingly, and the usual advance buying 
for the Lenten season is expected to be 
deferred until the goods are actually 
required. 


TUNA—tThe tuna situation has like- 
wise been without important change. 
The advent of cooler weather is expected 
to temper consumer buying to some 
extent, and distributors are inclined to 
work off present inventories before do- 
ing any substantial replacement buying. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Peach Packs Set Record—Cocktail In De- 

mand As Holidays Near—Tomato Prices 

Firm—Sardine Price Settled, Fishing Begins 
—Salmon In Short Supply, Prices Firm. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley Calif., Oct. 15, 1959 


THE SITUATION — Weather condi- 
tions continue ideal for the harvesting and 
canning of late crops of fruits and vege- 
tables and packs of these are well in line 
with early expectations. Many new pack 
records have been set, expecially on 
fruits, with peaches making an outstand- 
ing showing. Movement has been on the 
strong side but this is needed, since 
there has been a heavy carryover from 
the 1958 season to be cared for. Con- 
siderable new acreage has come into 
bearing this year, especially on cling 
peaches, and this promises to continue 
for several years. Some fruit went un- 
harvested this year and there are indica- 
tions that some orchards will be torn out 
this winter as unprofitable. 


PEACHES — Fresh peaches are now 
largely off the market and the canned 
item is commencing to come in for added 
attention. Many of the recent sales of 
Elberta peaches have called for early 
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deliveries, suggesting that stocks in the 
hands of distributors are not especially 
heavy. Canners, on the other hand, have 
large stocks, the pack recently completed 
having been the largest on record at 
5,117,465 cases, with a sizeable carryover 
from last year, when the output was 
officially listed at 4,488,539 cases. Cling 
peaches are also a record pack for Cali- 
fornia at 21,452,437 cases. 


CHERRIES — The pack of cherries 
this year has been a rather light one in 
California and the Pacific Northwest 
with early orders having absorbed most 
of the output. Prices run a rather wide 
range, with sales largely confined to 
regular customers. Sales of pitted 
cherries during the week have been re- 
ported at $2.15 for 8-oz. choice in heavy 
syrup, with No. 303s commanding $3.80. 
Some sales of No. 2%s fancy in heavy 
syrup have been made at $6.50, but these 
have been in comparatively small lots. 


PEARS—The canning of pears is still 
under way, but on a limited scale only. 
Some of the stock planned for canning 
has gone into the fresh fruit market in 
recent weeks, but this will not prevent 
the canned pack from being a substantial 
one. Sales of strictly fancy Bartlett pears 
have been made of late at around $3.50 
for No. 2%, but this is about the top 
quotation. 


COCKTAIL — As the holiday season 
nears the demand for fruit cocktail im- 
proves and retailers have been stocking 
up of late on this item. Fancy No. 303 
moves at $2.15 a dozen, with some fea- 
tured brands priced slightly higher. Sales 
of fancy No. 2%s are reported at $3.30- 
$3.35 and fancy No. 10s at $12.15-$12.35. 
Many canners comment on the fact that 
their heaviest sales of this item come 
about this time of the year, with another 
surge in the late winter or early spring 
months. 


TOMATOES — Canned tomatoes have 
been firming somewhat in price in recent 
weeks, with indications that the pack 
will be somewhat smaller than seemed 


likely earlier in the season. The first 
rain of the season caused some damage 
to the crop and some acreage has been 
abandoned. Some price lists on new pack 
have been advanced slightly, with the 
new prices to go into effect within a 
week. Sales of No. 303 choice are re- 
ported at $1.45, with No. 2%s in this 
grade moving at $2.15 and No. 10s at 
$7.50. Tomato juice is priced quite gen- 
erally at $1.00 for No. 303, $1.10 for No. 
2 and $2.30 for 46-0z. A good early 
demand is noted for some _ tomato 
specialties, such as tomato paste, tomato 
puree, catsup, hot sauce and pizza sauce. 


DRY BEANS — Harvesting of dry 
beans is in full swing throughout the 
State and canners are commencing to 
anticipate their requirements for the 
season. Fully one-half of the new Cali- 
fornia crop is now under cover and 
prices are slightly higher than a year 
ago. Pinks are in particularly active 
demand and show the largest advance 
in price. Small White beans have been 
in marked demand since harvesting got 
under way and supplies especially suit- 
able for canning have been moving at 
$7.85-$8.00 per 100 pounds. 


SARDINES—Canning of sardines in 
California promises to get into high gear 
at once, owing to the settlement of a 
dispute over prices between canners and 
fishermen. For the season through 
October 3, landings at California ports 
amounted to but 5,226 tons, against 
38,048 tons to a corresponding date last 
year, with most of the landings at Mon- 
terey. With the settlement of the strike 
at San Pedro fishing has been resumed, 
with the ex-vessel price named at $35.00 
a ton for sardines, $40.00 a ton for 
mixed sardines and mackerel and $50.00 
a ton for straight mackerel. 


SALMON — The salmon season in 
British Columbia is nearing an end with 
the canned output to date well below that 
of recent years. The output to October 
third amounted to 1,038,419 cases, against 
1,816,449 cases to a corresponding date 


last year. The canned salmon market 
continues to be good although all items 
are in short supply. Sales in West Coast 
markets during the week have been re- 
ported as follows: Puget Sound Sockeye 
halves, $24,00; Alaska Red talls, $37.00; 
Alaska Pink talls, $25.00; Medium Red 
Alaska talls, $32.00 and Alaska Chum 
talls, $21.00. 


NEW JERSEY TOMATOES 


End-of-season figures on the 1959 New 
Jersey canhouse tomato season show that 
per acre yields reached an all-time record 
high, despite unfavorabie growing 
weather in mid-season. 


M. N. Edmonston, chief, Bureau of 
Fruit and Vegetable Service, State 
Department of Agriculture, reports that 
frequent rains in August took a substan- 
tial toll of the total crop. Many small 
tcmatoes which would normally have 
matured in September, suffered from 
cracking and decay and were unfit for 
harvest. After the first week in Sept- 
ember, volume dropred sharply and the 
first processor closed his doors on Sept- 
ember 4, the earliest date in history. 
The last canhouse closed September 25. 


Nevertheless, average yields for the 
entire season are estimated at 14 tons per 
acre, the highest on record for New Jer- 
sey. In all, the New Jersey Crop Report- 
ing Service estimates that the processing 
tomato crop amounted to 196,000 tons 
in 1959. In 1958, 250,700 tons were 
produced despite lower yields last year. 
Canhouse tomato acreage shrunk to 
14,000 in 1959 from 19,000 in 1958. 


Edmonston reports that approximately 
127,000 tons of round tomatoes and 2,300 
tons of Italian plums were graded by 
Federal-State inspectors this year. 


This year, 60 per cent of the round 
tomatoes graded U.S. No. 1, 37 per cent 
U.S. No. 2, and 3 per cent were culls. 
This is about average quality. Grades 
for plum tomatoes were 68 per cent U.S. 
1, 29 per cent U.S. 2 and 3 per cent culls. 


Just Mail a Card 


20S. GAY STREET, 


IT’S So Easy To Place 
A Classified Ad. 


With Your Message on it 
or Phone PLaza 2-2698 
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BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Make lta 


ONE- 
MAN 
JOB 


Automatically unload and unscramble all size cans, 202-404 inclusive, with 
this one-man-operated combination. 
virtue. For complete information write or phone 190. 

Ask about the NEW—Shuttleworth CASE-PACKER, too. 


Designed by Canners for Canners. 


SHUTTLEWORTH MACHINERY CORP., Warren, Indiana 


Gentle hahdling of bright cans is its 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 


Mammoth = 
Large 
3. 303 3 
Gr. & wh: 3.00 
Larg 2.90 
Med-Smaii 2.90 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.50 
Mammoth 3.45 
Large 3.40 
Mid-W., Fcy., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz. — 
No. 1 Pic. ee 
No. 300 
REANS, StrRINGLESS, GREEN 
EAST 
No. 303 1.45-1.60 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 308........ 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 02. ...ccccccsr 97% 
No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 
No. 6.25 
Gr. Whe Fey., 3 sv., No. 303 
75 
No. 10 
Wax, Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 303..—— 
No. 10 —- 
Cut, 8 sv. No. SOB......ccccrcccscsesree 1.45 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303........ 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Mip-WEsT 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303........ 1.70-2.75 
No. 10 10.00-12.00 
Fey., Cut, No. 303... 2501.35 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Std. No. 1.20-1.30 
10 7.00-7.25 
sta, Cat, 1.05-1.10 
No, 6.25-6.50 
Wax, hl Cut, 3 sv., 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
4 No. 303 1.80-1.35 
10 7.50-8.00 
Ex. “Std, 1.20-1.35 
No. 6.75-7.25 
SouTH 
Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 75 
No. 10 
Gr., No. 308.......1 40 
7.50-8.00 
10 7.00 
su 1.00-1.121%4 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
BLUE LAKES 
Fey., Vert. 3 sv., No. 
4 sv., 303 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv. No. 303............ ae Tits 
No. 10 


No. 10 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 303.. 
10 


No. 
Std., No. 303 


No. 10 
BEANS, LIMA 
East 
Small, No. 2. 10 
No. 12.25 
Medium, No. 303 1.75-1.90 
No. 10 11.00 
Ex. Std., G. & W., No. 303.......... 1.40 
MID-WEST 
0 
2.10 
No. 10 12.25 
Ex. Std., Gr. & W., No. 303........ eet 
No. 10 9.50 
BEETS 
East, Fey., Diced, 

oO. 1.00 
Fey., Sliced, No. 303........... 
Midwest, Fey., Sl., 8 

o. 808 1.05 

. 10 5.00 
Diced, No. 808 1.00 
o. 10 4.76 


CANNED 


CARROTS 
East, Fcey., Diced, No. 303 ........1.00 
No. 10 6.00 
Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.00 
. No. 10 5.00 
Sliced, No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
CORN 
East 
WK. & C.S. Golden 
1.35-1.65 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 1.75 
No. 10 9.00-10.00 
Ex. tn No. 303 1.60 
MIDWES 
W.K., CS., Gold., 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 8.00 
7.50 
1.05-1.10 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Co. Gent. W.K. & C.S. 
Fey., 
No. 8.75 
8.25 
No. —— 
PEAS 
East ALASKAS 
2 sv., 8 oz. — 
1.85 
2 
3 x 
3 sv., No. 9.00 
Ex. Std., 2 wv. No. 303 ....1.40-1.50 
No. 10 00 


0 
1.10-1.15 
No. 10 65 
Pod Run, No. 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 
East SWEETS 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 308........ 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.26 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
1.10 
No. 10 6.25 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 
1 sv., No. 303 2.55-2.60 
1 sv., No. 10 
2 sv., No. 303 
2 sv., No. 10 
1.30-1.45 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., 3 7 8 oz 
3 SV., 
3 sv., No. 10. 
4 sv., No. 303 
4 sv., 
Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. 
3 sv., 
7.00-7.25 
4 sv., 
4 sv., No. 303 
4 sv., No. 
Mip-WEstT SWEETS 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303....1.30-1 rit 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
1.15-1.17% 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
No. 308............ 1.15-1.171% 
No. 6.50-7.00 
Une: No. 808.....000 1.05-1.12% 
6.50-6.65 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2% ....1.55-1.57%4 
No. 10 5.50 
East, Fev., No. 500) 
No. 10 5.75 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 808 .......1.12% 
No. 2% 1.55 
No. 10 
No. 1 
SPINACH 


Tri-State, Fey., No. 
No, 2% 1.95-2:00 


FOOD PRICES 


No. 1 6.50-6.75 
No. 2% 1.85 
No. 10 5.65 
Calif., Fey., No. 308.......... .1.15-1.30 
No. 2% 1.60-1.70 
No. 10 4.80-5.00 
SWEET POTATOES 
Tri-States, Syr., 8 
o. 3, Sa. 2.15-2.20 
No. 2 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 
TOMATOES 
TrI-STATES 
Ex. Std., No. 1.30-1.35 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
-95-1.00 
No. 303 1.2 
No 2.00-2.05 
No. 7.00-7.25 
Fila., Sta., No. 303 1.20 
No. 2% 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 6.75 
Mid-West. Fey., No. 
No. 303 2.10 


70 
250-2. 75 
9.35 
1.25-1.30 
No. 2% 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 6.75 
Ozarks, Std., No. 1.2714 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 6.50 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif., Fey., 14 oz 1.50 
8.75-9.25 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz. ........ 1.65-1.70 
10.00-10.50 
Case) 
No. 10 (per 26%.. -9.50-10.75 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26 Joveveeernel 0.88 85 
No. 10 (per doz.) 30%... 
TOMATO PUREF 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303 
1.4744-1.52% 
No. 10 6.00-7.00 
Fey., 1.045, 
1.02% 
6.00 


Ma, Fey. 1.045, No. 1........ 


FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 303.... -1.30-1.35 
No. -7.00-7.25 
~ = ‘No. 3038 1.20 
Calif. 
9.25-8.50 
APPLES 
1., No. 10 8.00-8.25 
APRICOTS 
No. 13.50 
Choice, No: 2% 3.25 
11.70 
sta, ‘No, 2% 2.95 
10.50 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2% ........ aA. 00 
No. 10 3.50 
BILUEBERRIES 
6.00 
CHERRIES 
R.8.P., No. 1.80-1.90 
R.A., Fey., is "No. "2%. 6.00-6.50 
o. 10 20.75 
Choice, No. 24 5.75 
No. 10 19.45 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 803 2.15 
No. 
No. 10 12.16-12.85 
Choice, No. 808 
No. 2%4 $,15-8,25 
No, 10 11.85 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fey. Ci 

No. 303 2.85 
PEACHES 

Cling Fey., No. 303..... 85 

2.75 

10.00 

Ne 10 9.25- 50 

Std., No. 303 1.60 
2.35 

10 8.90 

Biberta, Fey., No. 

No. 10 10.35 

PEARS 

No. 

No. 12 

Ne. 303 2.05 
No. 3.10-3.15 
No. 10 11.50 

Std., No. 303 1.85 
No. 2% 2.75 
No. 10 10.50 

PINEAPPLE—Per case (Toll 
& Wfge. extra) 

Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., 24/2 6.95 
24/2% 8.05 
6/10 7.50 

Crushed, 24/2 5.60 
7.00 

/10 5.95 
by 6.95 

6.95 

Std., Half Slices, 24/2 
24/2M% 6.65 
6/10 6.10 

PITIMS, PURPTLE 

No. 2% 2.30 
No. 10 7.50 

Choice, No. 303 1.50 
No. 2%4 2.05 
No. 10 7.00 

JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin 2.60-2.75 
CITRUS BLENDED 

46 oz. 3.35 
GRAPEFRUIT 

46 oz. 
ORANGE 

Fla., No. 2 1.80 

46 oz. 4.30 
PINEAPPLE—Per Case 

Hawaiian, Fey., 24/2 2.70 

12/46 oz. 2.80 
TOMATO 

East, Fey., 1.15-1.20 
46 oz. 2.40-2.55 
No. 10 

Mid-West, Fey., No. 2 1.15 
46 oz. 2.20-2.35 

1.10 
46 oz. 2.30 
No. 10 4.40 

FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 

Alaska, Red, No. 1T........... 36.00-37.00 
24,.00-25.00 

17.50 

Pink, Tall, No. 1. 24.00-25.00 
13.50 

21.00 
11.50 

SARDINES—Per Case 

Maine. “oll 8.50 
Oil Key Carton 

SHRIMP-Dev. 4% oz. per doz, 

Jumbo 6.00 

Large 5.50 

Medium 4.90-5.00 

Small 4.40-4.50 

Broken 4.00 

TUNA—Per Case 

White Meat, 14's 

Fey., Light Meat, 14's ....10, 25-10. vi 
hunks 9,25 


Grated -7,00 


‘ 
“4 


